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THE DEATH ROLL OF TRUSTEES. 

Samuel Putnam Avery, one of the original Trustees 
of the Museum, died on August 12, 1904, after thirty-four 
years of continuous service. 

Frederick W. Rhinelander, another of the original 
Trustees, died on September 25, 1904, after thirty-four years 
of continuous service. 

Louis Palma di Cesnola died on November 20, 1904, 
after twenty-five years of continuous service as Director and 
Secretary. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Trustees. 

SAMUEL PUTNAM AVERY. 

The early founders of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have 
nearly all passed away. Presidents Johnston, Marquand and Rhine- 
lander have gone over to the majority. It now becomes our painful 
duty to record upon our minutes the death of 'our late associate and 
friend, Samuel Putnam Avery. 

Mr. Avery was a member of the first board of trustees of the 
Museum and was, until his death, one of its most useful, active and 
intelligent members. He brought to the service of the Museum a 
large experience in the world of art, a mind enriched by travel and 
trained by the observation and study of the world's famous collections. 
His' conscientious devotion to all his duties was remarkable. His 
business brought him in frequent contact with the great painters of 
the last half century, both at home and abroad, and many of the 
best works of foreign masters passed through his hands. After his 
retirement from business his activity was continued in the several 
public institutions in which he was a hard working trustee. 

The Vanderbilt collection of pictures now on exhibition in our 
galleries was made by the late William H. Vanderbilt, who was a 
generous and intelligent collector. Mr. Vanderbilt very wisely called 
to his aid the expert assistance of Mr. Avery. Mr. Avery was also 
a most discriminating collector of porcelains, bronzes, and other art 
objects, and of fine books. His library was small but choice, and was 
rich in bindings executed by the famous bibliopegists of the present 
and former times. It is probable that Mr. Avery's name will be best 
known and longest remembered by reason of his extraordinary liberal- 
ity (often concealed from public observation) both to individuals and 
institutions. A large proportion of the books, prints, bronzes, etc., in 
the Grolier Club were presented by him. In nearly all of the art clubs 
of the city will be found mementos of his thoughtful consideration, 
and his gifts were not confined to this city alone. This Museum is 
indebted to Mr. Avery for a valuable collection of medals by Roty, 
and a large number of paintings and art objects, and he was a constant 
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contributor to its library. In Mrs. Avery's name he enriched the 
Museum with a large collection of rare and valuable antique silver 
spoons. 

The bequest to the New York Public Library of 17,000 etchings, 
a collection representing the patient and intelligent work of forty 
years, shows how catholic Mr. Avery was in selecting art treasures 
and how thoughtful he was for the public welfare in distributing 
them during his lifetime. In memory of a daughter who died in 
1893 Mr. Avery established a library in the Teacher's College, giving 
his daughter's books, to which he added many others. 

The crowning glory of Mr. Avery's beneficence is the architectural 
library presented to Columbia University in memory of his son, Henry 
Ogden Avery, a talented young architect. This library is said, upon 
good authority, to be one of the best in this country on this special 
subject. 

Mr. Avery was a friend of all good men. His regard for those 
favored with his intimate acquaintance will always be a fragrant mem- 
ory. An hour spent in his company among the many attractive objects 
in his private library was serenely enjoyable. He was a man of the 
highest ideals, who placed character above all other attainments. As 
a well deserved recognition of his long and disinterested service, a 
few friends presented him with a gold medal on his seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

His example will remain an inspiration for good deeds. He has 
made the world better worth living in for those who come after him. 



FREDERICK W. RHINELANDER. 

Frederick W. Rhinelander, the president of the Board of Trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum, died on the twenty-fifth of September, 
1004. 

Mr. Rhinelander's connection with the Museum began at its foun- 
dation and continued to the day of his death. 

He was one of the signers of the original charter granted by the 
Legislature, one of the original subscribers and continuously a Trustee. 

He was a member of the Executive Committee from 1870 to 1882 
and from 1888 to the time of his death, and was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for four years. 

He was elected Treasurer in 1872, and held that office for ten 
years. 

He was elected First Vice-President in 1892, and remained such 
for ten years, and was elected President in 1902, and died while in 
office. 

He was also a member of a number of the most important Com- 
mittees at various times, was Chairman of the Finance Committee from 
1892 to 1898, and of several of the other committees, and was a con- 
tributor to the collections of the Museum. 

Mr. Rhinelander was therefore an original member of the corpora- 
tion and of the Board of Trustees, and had continuously occupied 
positions of the highest importance in the Museum for over thirty-four 
years. 

He was not satisfied, however, in occupying places of consequence — 
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he absolutely filled them— and it may be said without exaggeration 
that he guided and supported the enterprise from its very inception, 
and during all this time no more useful and prominent figure has 
assisted in its development. 

Mr. Rhinelander was possessed, moreover, in a high degree, of 
the qualities which enabled him to become an ardent supporter and 
competent adviser during this long career of service. By nature he 
was attracted to artistic matters, and thoroughly appreciated the 
necessity for the foundation of the Museum and the wisdom of admin- 
istering it on such broad and generous lines as to excite public interest 
and obtain public commendation and support. 

He learned to know the Museum thoroughly, its collections and 
its needs, and for its benefit he made himself familiar with foreign 
museums and artistic surroundings abroad, and on all occasions em- 
ployed rare tact and consideration in all his relations with the public 
authorities and all others with whom he came in contact. 

Although a reference here to Mr. Rhinelander naturally treats most 
prominently of his connection with the Museum, it is proper to bear 
witness that he did not content himself in any narrow sphere, nor 
was he satisfied with any contracted life. He had capabilities and 
temperament for large affairs, and exercised them for public benefit 
for many years, and was prominent in the successful management of 
large enterprises. . 

He was, moreover, a careful observer of nature, an apt pupil in 
the great lesson which nature in its varied phases set before him, and 
was ever a charming companion and a faithful friend. 

In private life his intelligence and refinement, and above all his 
consideration for all about him, obtained for him an affection which 
men are rarely able to win from their fellow-men in the midst of the 
active affairs of life. ..... 

All his qualities, however, of whatever kind, were enlisted in the 
service of the Museum, which became his chief care and interest and, 
in fact, the principal pleasure and duty of his life. 

We may well be grateful for his untiring, intelligent, and faithful 
service, and record our respect and affection for his character. 

LOUIS PALMA DI CESNOLA. 

Louis Palma m Cesnola, for a quarter of a century Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, died at the City of New York on the 
twentieth of November, 1904. 

Born in Italy in 1832, he was educated at the Royal Academy of 
Turin, adopted the profession of arms, and served with distinction in 
the Revolution of 1848 and in the Crimean war. 

The sentiment which induced him at an early age to revolt against 
Austrian rule in Italy led him to emigrate to the United States in 
i860, and to become an adopted citizen of the Republic. Stirring 
events were then in progress in the new world, and sure signs existed 
of an impending conflict, which could not fail to incite and impress a 
youthful soldier and a defender of human liberty. 

He contented himself at first, however, with training others for 
military service, but soon forsook his school for active service in the 
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field, rose by rapid promotion to the colonelcy of a regiment of cavalry, 
was wounded, captured, and held for a considerable time a prisoner, 
and finally was brevetted Brigadier General of Volunteers in the ser- 
vice of the United States, and afterwards received the medal of honor 
for gallantry in action, under the authority of Congress. 

In 1865 he was appointed Consul of the United States at Cyprus, 
and devoted himself for many years to investigations of ancient art and 
to archaeology, obtaining valuable collections of objects, which were 
ultimately purchased by the Metropolitan Museum, and became cele- 
brated as the Di Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiquities and one of 
the chief features of the then lately established Museum. 

His publications upon Cyprus, its cities, tombs and temples, showed 
scholarship and taste; and, while two of the oldest colleges of the 
United States conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, sim- 
ilar distinctions were received from abroad, and the King of Italy 
caused a medal to be struck in his honor. 

Thus, at the early age of forty-five he had completed an adventurous 
and distinguished career, alike in Europe and America, both in the 
science of war and in the arts of peace. 

In 1877 General di Cesnola was elected Secretary of the Metro- 
politan Museum, and in 1879 became its Director, which positions he 
held until death. His fidelity, his minute attention to his duties and 
his capacity for work during his long career of service, merit great 
praise. Other distinctions and other interests in life, if not forgotten, 
were permanently laid aside, and the welfare and growth of the Museum 
became his single interest and absorbing occupation. His military 
training, when joined to his public experience, gave him distinguished 
powers of administration; and, while critics are never wanting, his 
capacity to administer the Museum and adequately to exhibit its con- 
tents has not been questioned. 

Whoever shall become his successor, and with whatever gifts he 
shall be endowed, the martial, independent figure of General di Cesnola 
— somewhat restive in opposition and somewhat impetuous in speech 
and action, but at all times devoted to his duty and winning the affec- 
tion of his subordinates and associates — will long remain a kindly and 
grateful memory. 



